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cessive contests of the Popes with the bishops to eradicate the 
corroding cancer of simony ; with the priesthood to enforce 
the neglected rule of celibacy ; with the secular power to free 
the Church from all dependence on the laity ; with the people 
to repress the heresies which were constantly arising, — all 
these are questions which spring naturally from the theory of 
the False Decretals, presenting food for abundant thought and 
opportunity for picturesque narration in their rapid vicissi- 
tudes and wide-spreading catastrophes. The monastic orders, 
also, the efficient weapon of the Papacy in its contests with the 
hierarchy, both secular and ecclesiastic, afford a tempting field 
for the student alike of history and of human nature. These 
themes, however, would require not one, but many volumes, 
and for them we must refer our readers to the " History of 
Latin Christianity." 

A word of apology, in conclusion, is due to Dean Milman ; 
for we feel that a work which so successfully supplies a want 
in English literature should have received an analytical ex- 
amination, and a generous exposition of its merits. If we 
have used his volumes rather as an epigraph than as a subject 
of discourse, it has arisen from no lack of appreciation of labors 
whose result must hold a permanent place in the estimation of 
scholars. In more than one department of literature he has 
been distinguished by no mean success ; but it is to the present 
work, we are confident, that he will look back as to the crown- 
ing achievement of a long and honorable career. 



Art. VII. — British Novelists and their Styles; being a Crit- 
ical Sketch of the History of British Prose Fiction. By 
David Masson, M. A., Professor of English Literature, 
University College, London, Author of " The Life and 
Times of John Milton," &c. Boston : Gould and Lincoln. 
1859. 12mo. pp. 312. 

No age has been, doubtless no age will be, without its Grad- 
grinds, many or few, — men who look upon facts alone as 
vol. xcn. — no. 191. 40 
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having intrinsic value, — who altogether forget that facts are 
valuable, if at all, by virtue of their effects. The world to- 
day, and especially our practical, enterprising American society, 
is pretty well taken up with the utilities ; quite thoroughly 
absorbed in that selfish, intolerant, and fatal materialism 
which ignores the essential, the substantial, and regards as 
important only the visible, the tangible, and the ponderable, 
as though shelter, food, and clothing were our only real 
wants. We disavow all sympathy with that asceticism, the 
essence of pride and selfishness, from which our own age is 
not wholly free, which in times past led men away from their 
fellows to undergo mortifications of the flesh and humilia- 
tions of the spirit. It is but a negative virtue which would 
remove body and mind from the myriad delights of sense and 
society. Unquestionably we should give to the body a more 
rational attention than we have hitherto done ; not, indeed, 
for its own sake, not as the final end, but because it is the 
home of the spirit, and must furnish the conditions of spirit- 
ual activity. Our spiritual wants are our real wants. Our 
spiritual experiences are our real experiences. We agree 
with Leigh Hunt, that " there is nothing imaginary in the 
common acceptation of the word. The logic of Moses in the 
Vicar of Wakefield is good argument here : ' Whatever is, is.' 
Whatever touches us, whatever moves us, does touch and does 
move us." 

Any process of culture which ignores a single faculty or 
susceptibility of our nature is so far imperfect, so far fatal. 
In the progress of invention and culture there need be no 
want of harmony, no conflict, certainly, between means that 
answer to our physical wants, and means that answer to our 
spiritual wants. On the contrary, our highest bodily and 
spiritual interests are clearly identical. When an exhaustive 
analysis of the arts of life shall be given, it will appear that 
there are few or no departments of art which are useful in a 
material sense alone ; and that, if any are so, considered with 
reference to their direct adaptations, there is yet much in 
their processes to awaken the sensibility, and to refine and 
gratify the taste. It might be shown that the construction of 
the most common productions of mechanical skill, in order to 
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the highest utility, lies in the direction of the best proportion 
and symmetry ; so that while the laborer is busy in his daily 
task, an unconscious culture may be going on ; the aesthetic 
nature may be nurtured ; the eye be trained to detect forms 
of grace and beauty. Even the exact sciences are not, as 
might at first be supposed, an exception to this law. To one 
standing above them, it will appear that they are seldom made 
in our text-books and encyclopaedias to embrace all that legiti- 
mately belongs to them ; but the commonest natural object is 
invested with conditions of beauty which transcend exact cal- 
culation, and elude definition, and are yet appreciable and 
satisfying. The natural, the ordinary, — architecture, music, 
all the arts of design, all productions in the three kingdoms 
of nature, — are seen to comprehend, and to be built upon, 
the transcendental, the exact. In such books as Hunt's 
Poetry of Science, Mantell's Wonders of Geology, Miller's 
Footprints of the Creator, the Bridgewater Treatises, Maury's 
Geography of the Sea, and Lewes's Studies of Animal Life, 
there are relations of things as marvellous to young and old, 
as are found in fairy legend, or tale of magician or knight- 
errant. It is in the infinite world of thought as in the 
infinite realm of space, — the farther the sun throws his 
beams, the more does he reveal the confines of the beautiful 
and the mysterious. 

This is one of the most obvious lessons of modern popular 
science ; and yet through almost all of our theories of doc- 
trine and life still runs this venerable fallacy of utility. It 
gives us erroneous, mostly because partial and imperfect, the- 
ories in legislation, morals, and culture. In the metaphysics 
of life men become preoccupied with one view of truth, to the 
neglect or exclusion of all others. A generous eclecticism — 
which, though not a philosophy and culture in itself, is yet the 
spirit of all true philosophy and culture — accepts the beau- 
tiful and the true wherever found ; no matter though mingled 
with error in existing systems, or buried amidst the rubbish of 
effete and decaying theories. It seeks to estimate all things 
according to a uniform and permanent standard of value ; that 
is, their adaptation to particular faculties, susceptibilities, and 
wants of the soul. Though it recognize the pre-eminence of 
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some among them, it never forgets that all are essential to 
spiritual symmetry and nobility. In its view, it is simply the 
imperfection and infirmity of our mortal state, that we, as 
physical beings, require certain things, in order that we may, 
as spiritual beings, enjoy certain other things. Whatever has 
relation to culture and to rational amusement, whatever 
secures the discipline of life for a higher life, is valuable. 
Pleasure, comfort, enjoyment are, with all their abuse, spir- 
itual terms. 

It is, as every school-boy knows, the chief triumph of modern 
philosophy in the hands of metaphysicians, from Descartes to 
Hamilton, to have established the possibility of a scientific 
classification of our faculties. One of the most pleasing results 
of this analysis is, that it reveals the mind as going forth in 
its entirety in the action of each of its faculties. The imagina- 
tion, the memory, the taste, the conscience, the logical faculty, 
are not faculties dwelling and working apart ; but the whole 
mind is, for the time being, in each, — is each, we should 
rather say. Intimately related to this fact is the law, that in 
the well-disciplined mind, the Presentative, the Conservative, 
the Reproductive, and the Representative faculties — to borrow 
terms from Hamilton — mutually demand and conditionate 
one another ; each requiring for its highest development and 
most useful activity the prompt and healthful co-operation of 
all the others. We shall not now seek the application of these 
laws to the criticism of literature and art. To the neglect or 
ignorance of them are unquestionably due the disagreements 
among our critics, and the inconsistencies which characterize 
the works of almost every one in particular ; and to a growing 
interest in them is due whatever improvement distinguishes 
contemporary criticism. Pyschology is, as yet, a progressive 
science ; and it inevitably carries along with it in its progress, 
literature, art, and criticism. 

In no other department of current criticism have we so often 
and so deeply deplored the absence of fixed principles, as in 
that of novel-criticism. Comparatively little has been done at 
all, and still less has been done well. We need, above almost 
everything else, a critical history of narrative fiction. This is 
an all-pervading form in the reading world. Other depart- 
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ments — the epic, the drama, the allegory — find here and 
there centres of attraction ; this runs through all, and must 
abound more and more, so long as the conditions of social, in- 
tellectual, and moral life remain what they now are. To 
render it apparent that these conditions are stable, involved in 
the very genius and spirit of Protestant thought and culture, 
we need to show that the novel demands vindication, not upon 
separate and exclusive ground, but upon the ground occupied 
by all poetry, and all the arts of beauty. 

Apart from a few articles in the leading reviews, nothing 
has been done in this department since Dunlop prepared his 
History of Fiction. That work is deficient in arrangement, 
and signally fails of giving a correct historical view of the ori- 
gin and progress of narrative fiction. Scott, in his short essay 
on Romance, and Thomas Wright, in his essays on the Middle 
Age, have written with great discrimination, but not with suf- 
ficient system and fulness. 

Mr. Masson, in the little book before us, has set himself at 
work in the right spirit, and has suggested many thoughts 
which are worthy to be elaborated. But it professes to be only 
the grateful task of the amateur. Comprehensive in most of 
its grounds of judgment, it is neither comprehensive nor uni- 
form in its parts. Yet it is an excellent book. It will find 
its way to thousands who have hitherto been content to read 
fiction without clearly apprehending their motives in so doing ; 
and will thus prepare the way, we trust, for a better treatise. 
Mr. Masson insists upon a philosophic classification of works 
of fiction ; but he himself proceeds only " on external grounds, 
with reference to the different kinds of object-matter handled 
in the novels." 

In the present paper we shall make no attempt at classifica- 
tion ; but shall simply speak of the novel as a branch of im- 
aginative literature, and allude to some of the developments 
of British fiction in its relations to the national character and 
history. 

Among the thousand examples of the " changed meaning of 

words " on which Dean Trench might expatiate, there is none 

more marked, none more to be deplored, than that the term 

poetry has lost its significance. It was a bold figure of speech 

40* 
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in the beginning to apply this word, which, above all others, 
reveals man in his noblest function, — creator, inventor, — to 
the mere accompaniment of verse. " Poetry," says Coleridge, 
in his Introductory Lecture on Shakespeare, " is not the 
proper antithesis to prose, but to science. The proper and 
immediate object of science is the accpairement or the com- 
munication of truth ; the proper and immediate object of 
poetry is the communication of immediate pleasure." De 
Quincey, in his essay on Pope, dwells upon this fundamental 
conception ; and in a passage of matchless subtilty and beauty 
expounds from it a comprehensive theory of literary criticism. 
He draws the fundamental distinction in all literature between 
that whose office is to teach, and that whose office is to move, 
— the literature of knoivledge, and the literature of power. 

All human beings are seen to possess, by native endow- 
ment, reason, imagination, intuitive ideas of right, of justice, 
of the beautiful and the true, and instinctive sympathies 
with their kind. So far as the word becomes the medium 
through which any of these essential elements find worthy 
expression, it belongs to the literature of power. A book may 
convey principles and sentiments of human interest in the 
language of the schools, the sects, and the arts ; it is not, by 
reason of its essence simply, a book of power. A book may 
address the habits of thought, the opinions and sympathies of 
men of a certain school or guild, in the language of humanity ; 
it is not, by reason of form merely, a book of power. As soul 
and body in exact equipoise of relations are essential to the 
complete man, — the soul giving to the body life, character, 
and expression, the body connecting the soul with the exter- 
nal world, — so, in a true work in literature, do idea and form 
co-exist and conditionate each other, the idea ever finding in 
the form a medium through which to go forth to human 
hearts. When a work thus possesses the elements of human 
nature, and speaks in the voice of man, it cannot decay. Be 
the subject as trivial as it may, if it prompt to high thoughts 
and human sentiments, if it contain but one touch of nature 
to make the whole world kin, it stands in relation with human 
interests forever. How comes down to us in such a book as 
Walton's Angler the author's human-heartedness ! Standing 
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in that remote time, — the heavens which we see above, — 
the hopes, and fears, and sentiments so familiar to us stirring 
within him, — how does he hold the key to every human heart ? 
Over all barriers of convention, and across all wide deserts 
that intervene, under all tempestuous seas that roll between 
us, passes the magic thread along which come the subtile 
forces that awaken and move us. 

Every one conversant with the history of the Middle Age is 
struck most of all with the great variety of popular stories, 
Persian, Arabian, Grecian, Scandinavian, Celtic, which, trans- 
mitted from all sides, had so marked an influence on character, 
habits, and morals in that second childhood of the race. It 
would be a theme perfectly appropriate to the dignity of his- 
tory to trace, if it were possible, along the widening track of 
the centuries, reaching to remote nations and tongues, the hid- 
den and silent but powerful influences on individual experi- 
ence in every condition of life ; and, through them, the influ- 
ences on every department of science, art, and culture, of such 
books as the Iliad, the Prometheus, the Antigone. How should 
we behold, under their generous inspiration and instruction, 
new tribes gradually emerging from the obscurity and chaos of 
barbarism ; receiving in appropriate form all noble ideas and 
all healthful impulses ; and, in the end, growing up into well- 
defined commonwealths, known and honored through a broad, 
deep, and permanent literature. Such is the " generation of 
genius." Paces pass away when their immediate mission is 
accomplished, and leave to humanity silent teachers, under 
whom their rude conquerors and nations unknown are to receive 
culture, and, in turn, to raise up other teachers destined to 
advance the landmarks of human improvement, to take their 
place among their great exemplars, and then to shine as the 
stars for ever and ever. When will the much-enduring Ulys- 
ses close his wanderings ? When will Prometheus be released 
from the rock on which, transfixed, he bears in stern fortitude 
the penalty for his benefactions to the race ? When will An- 
tigone, the gentle and resolute, cease, by the sad offices which, 
in force of the tyrants' decree, she performs for the corpse of 
her dishonored brother, to proclaim the eternal dignity and 
the immutable claims of those laws that are higher than human 
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laws ? When will the sublime visions of the Inferno fade away ? 
When will the living characters of the Canterbury Tales, ex- 
hibiting, as they do, so much of human nature, combined with 
so much that was local and transitory, fail to please and to 
instruct us ? When will cease to move before the imagination 
the brilliant personages who, in knightly array, appear in the 
fairy land which Spenser saw ? When will Lear cease to cry 
out against filial ingratitude ; or Cordelia, the faithful daugh- 
ter, possessing her soul in patience, cease to renew the divine 
injunction, " Honor thy father and thy mother" ? When will 
the solemn lesson which the career of Hamlet teaches, the 
torments of guilty ambition that rocked the soul of Macbeth, 
or the tragic love of Romeo and Juliet, be forgotten ? When 
will that tremendous array of " thrones, princedoms, virtues, 
dominations, powers," with which Milton peopled the unseen 
world, disappear ? When will the faithful and courageous Jean- 
nie Deans fail, in her devotion to her unfortunate sister, to 
teach us our duty and our privilege to the erring ? When will 
the life of the gentle Nell, in " The Old Curiosity Shop," cease 
in its transparent purity to refine and to elevate us, and 
her fate to impart the cheering assurance, that " when death 
strikes down the innocent and young, for every fragile form 
from which he sets the panting spirit free, a hundred virtues 
rise, in shapes of mercy, charity, and love, to walk the world 
and bless it" ? Will monuments of stone or of brass endure 
longer than these characters and lives ? Will the names of 
real actors in human affairs, or the solemn teachings of history 
itself, survive them ? The pomp and fashion of this world, 
whatever is particular, whatever is contingent, passes away ; 
only that which aspires to the spiritual, which takes hold upon 
the universal, can have lasting worth to humanity. The ar- 
chitect may rear the temple on foundations that reach deep 
into the earth, but it must fall at last. The Parthenon is yield- 
ing to the ruthless elements and to ruthless man, and even 
cities carved from the solemn mountain remain only in name. 
The cunning workman may call forth from the solid marble 
forms of majesty and grace, but they will some day be buried 
in the earth, and crumble into dust. The canvas on which 
remain the conceptions of Raphael must at last be defaced 
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and given to the moth. But create a character in life ; let it 
be true to human experience ; incarnate it in language ; let 
it faithfully teach no matter what lesson, — love, ambition, 
pride, covetousness, — humanity will not willingly let it die. 
Fixed in the memory and the heart of the race, it lives on, no 
matter in what form, surviving all successions and decays of 
external things, passing from people to people, from tongue to 
tongue, an ever active, ever new lesson, and impulse, and life. 

" The beings of the mind are not of clay : 
Essentially immortal, they create 
And multiply in us a brighter ray 
And more beloved existence." 

If, then, we inquire whether society is most indebted to the 
literature of knowledge or the literature of power, to fact or 
to fiction, for the beneficent changes it undergoes, we shall 
find, that, while the former most directly affects the external 
structure of society, and modifies the conditions of spiritual 
activity, we must look alone to the latter for the explanation 
of those modifications of temper and sentiment, and for that 
mental enlargement and repose which distinguish ages of high 
culture. 

Ballad-makers are more potent than kings, and story-tellers 
legislate more than parliaments. Homer represents unnum- 
bered bards who, from time immemorial, held the popular ear 
of Greece. Livy is, beyond question, the historian of chroni- 
clers and ballad-makers. So, in more recent times, the Minne- 
singers of Germany, the Troubadours of Southern Europe, the 
Scalds of the North, and the Bards of Britain, were the early, 
and in many respects the most successful, civilizers of Europe. 
The lay of the minstrel has brought home to the masses the 
thoughts of the few. It is he who in rude times first draws 
men away from the cold and unyielding facts of the outward 
world, from the monotonous details of barbarous life, and 
allures them to the brighter regions of imagination and faith. 
At liis word the scales fall from the eyes of those who have 
been so long blind ; and to the soul thus brought back to 
nature, 

" The earth, and every common sight, 
Seem apparelled in celestial light.' 
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Not only this : the awakening and culture of the imagina- 
tion is the imperative condition upon which the literature 
of knowledge must set out in its useful mission. It is not too 
much to say, with respect to the revival of learning through- 
out Europe, that, in every case, whatever of systematic 
knowledge, whether exact science or logic and speculative 
philosophy, was contained in the ancient languages, remained 
a sealed book to the popular mind until it was aroused, stimu- 
lated, and in some degree cultivated, either by the created 
literature of the ancient mind, or by a vernacular literature 
springing therefrom, which came home to the business and 
the bosoms of the people. And, passing by this consideration, 
if we examine subsequent times, we find that the popular 
mind, however advanced, however learned, still craves excite- 
ment, entertainment, impulse, — the only difference being 
that, as society advances, it demands, more and more, the 
narration of what is probable under the unyielding laws of 
poetic justice. 

It is the theory of a critic, always to be named with admi- 
ration and respect, that poetry is the art of employing words 
so as to produce an illusion in the imagination ; and that, in 
a rude state of society, wherein men are but " children with a 
greater variety of ideas," we may expect to find the poetical 
temperament in its highest perfection. " In an enlightened 
age," says Macaulay, " there will be much intelligence, much 
science, much philosophy, abundance of just classification and 
subtile analysis, abundance of wit and eloquence, abundance of 
verses, and even good ones, but little poetry." This opinion the 
critic sustains with his accustomed ingenuity and eloquence, 
and concludes that " no poet ever triumphed over greater 
difficulties than Milton." Prominent among these difficulties, 
he remarks that Milton had " received a learned education ; he 
had studied all the mysteries of Rabbinical literature, and was 
intimately aquainted with every language of modern Europe 
from which either pleasure or information was to be derived." 
But it seems to us a more rational view of the subject, as it 
certainly is more flattering to human nature, and more in har- 
mony with its known destiny, that genius is above times and 
places, and transcends conditions and accidents ; that it exerts 
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a sovereign power in the progress of society, and manifests 
itself, not in spite of, but by and through, means and agencies 
which civilization furnishes, finding in advanced ages not only 
more pupils, but more and better instructors. The Psalmist 
might still sing of the glory of God as declared in the heavens, 
and might still find on every hand, in hill and dale, in sun- 
shine and in cloud, appropriate and enduring symbols of the 
sublimest truths ; nay, might draw from current life and 
thought sublimer topics in the great lesson of Providence 
than Oriental life could ever present. And so genius, carry- 
ing with it the " germ of expanded beauties," finds, amid all 
vicissitudes of manners, enjoyments, and pursuits, and espe- 
cially brought to the surface in the complex and intense life 
of this epoch, unnumbered elements " essential and eternal to 
the heart." 

" For human hearts remain unchanged, the sorrow and the sin ; 
The loves, and hopes, and fears of old are to our own akin ; 
And in the tales our fathers told, the songs our mothers sung, 
Tradition, snowy-bearded, leans on Romance ever young." 

Some remarks of Mr. Masson bearing upon this subject are 
so judicious that we cannot forbear quoting them. Speaking 
of the " Novel of Passion," he says : — 

•' The imagination is not a faculty working apart ; it is the whole 
mind thrown into the act of imagining ; and the value of any act of 
imagination will depend on the total strength and total furnish- 
ing of the mind that is thrown into this form of exercise. Every 

artist is a thinker, whether he knows it or not ; and ultimately no artist 

will be found greater as an artist than he was as a thinker 

Before novels or poems can stand the inspection of that higher criti- 
cism which every literary work must be able to pass ere it can rank in 
the first class, their authors must be at least abreast of the best specula- 
tion of their time The imagination of a well-furnished mind is 

one thing, and that of a vacuum is another." 

To the tacit assumption of the doctrine above referred to is 
owing the confusion that exists respecting the origin and early 
history of fiction in Europe. Men have found fiction prevalent 
and manifold in the earliest stages of mediaeval and modern 
society, and have straightway sought in distant countries for 
that whose germs everywhere exist. All these systems, as 
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Scott remarks, seem to be inaccurate in so far as they have 
been adopted exclusively of one another, and of the general 
proposition, that fables of a nature similar to the romances of 
chivalry, modified according to manners and the state of soci- 
ety, must necessarily be invented in every part of the world, for 
the same reason that grass grows upon the surface of the soil 
in every climate and every country. 

Passing by the distinction drawn by Scott and adopted by 
Masson, between the romance and the novel, we may say, in 
general terms, that the romance belongs to an early age ; 
the novel, to an advanced period of society. The novel may 
be regarded, to adopt an expression of Coleridge, as the syn- 
thesis of history and poetry, embracing and harmonizing 
many features distinctive of each of these departments. Es- 
pecially true does this appear when we regard history, with 
Carlyle, as the essence of innumerable biographies. The 
novel is, then, a fictitious biography ; and human life is to the 
novelist what nature is to painter, sculptor, and poet. As 
in the philosophical history, in the epic, in the drama, so in 
the novel, — truth to character is the enduring source of in- 
terest. These created works, in common with excellent paints 
ings and statues, are marks of power, simply because they 
make their appeal to universal human experience. Indeed, 
the value of any series of actual events lies not alone in the 
fact that they really took place ; but mostly in the fact that 
they furnish an extended and continuous experience, from 
which we may learn how to act, may receive stimulus and en- 
couragement, and, especially, development of those latent 
sympathies which are rarely appealed to in their purity in 
the affairs of real life. 

Thus true fiction can never be the direct opposite of fact. 
The most consummate genius cannot here create materials. 
These Nature must furnish ; Art can only combine them. Fic- 
tion and history are no less inseparable in theory than they are 
seen to be in fact. The experience we derive from a fiction is 
essentially real. The historian must be content to take events 
as they present themselves, — always modified, frequently 
turned aside from their true course, by causes which lie 
outside of his hypothesis. But the poet, having assumed the 
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direction of an imaginary world, is its Providence, and must 
needs connect cause directly with sequence, and exhibit princi- 
ple and passion in their true character and full scope. He can 
condense into a rapid narration, or crystallize into a dramatic 
unity, the events of a dynasty or an age. Embodying their 
essence in the person of an Achilles, a Faust, a Macbeth, he 
can exhibit them again and again, each time revealing some 
new aspect of character which must have eluded the vigilance 
of the real observer. 

Hugh Miller's reflections on first visiting the venerable city 
of York are very striking and just : — 

" As I looked on either hand, I was amused to think how entirely all 
my more vivid associations with York, town and country, had been de- 
rived from works of fiction. The historical facts have vastly less of the 
vividness of truth about them than the facts of the makers. It was in 
the city of York that Robinson Crusoe was born ; and here in this city 
of York did Jeannie Deans rest her for a day on her London journey ; 
and it was in the country beyond that Gurth and Wamba held high col- 
loquy together among the glades of the old oak forest ; and that Cedric 

the Saxon entertained .... the Templar and Prior Aymer. 

Here, too, lived Eugene Aram In York Castle he was im- 
prisoned ; at York Assizes he was tried and convicted ; and on York 
gallows he was hung. The city is as intimately associated with the 
closing scenes in his history, as with the passing visit of Jeannie Deans 
or the birth of Crusoe. But there is this important difference in the 
cases, that the one story has found a place in literature from the 
strongly romantic cast of its facts ; and the others, from the intensely 
truthful air of their fictions." 

We need not dwell upon the fact, that real living history, 
such as glows in the pages of Macaulay, Carlyle, and Motley, 
gives a far more impressive relation of events than the most 
minute and extended annals. Better the eye of a Niebuhr, 
spanning the waste and chaos of intervening centuries, than 
the eyes of a hundred chroniclers living amid the rush of pass- 
ing events. Far better than a bare and accurate likeness of 
our Washington, the rendering of Mills, who, seizing upon a 
critical moment, a master-occasion, one among ten thousand 
in the life of the hero, has wrought out an exquisite ideal- 
ization of the passion that then moved, of the strength and 
skill that stemmed the tide and directed the crisis. 

vol. xcn. — no. 191. 41 
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So in regard to the moral interest we take in fiction and in 
life. Why is it that in private life we express more pleasure 
at the success of one man than of another ? Manifestly, on 
account of our previous knowledge of their moral qualities. 
The reverses of the honest and the prudent affect us very differ- 
ently from the reverses of the. dishonest and the uncalculating. 
The fate of the virtuous man, who, through evil and through 
good report, pursues steadfastly his way, and sacrifices at 
length great interests, even life itself, to maintain his integrity 
of character, awakens a commiseration which we should feel 
ashamed, even involuntarily, to express for the fate of the 
vicious. So high above situation and circumstance do we 
place character in actual life, that the most intrinsically in- 
teresting situation, the most remarkable combination of cir- 
cumstances, is attractive only as we can connect it with the 
character and interests of those concerned. As Joanna Baillie 
well declares, all must rely " on that strong sympathy which 
most creatures, but the human mind above all, feel for others 
of their kind ; and on account of which nothing else is so 
much an object of curiosity as man himself." 

The studies of a person who, ten centuries hence, would ac- 
quire an intimate knowledge of the manners, habits, thoughts, 
and feelings of a people now existing, must not be confined to 
the journals of travellers, or the researches of historians. To 
the novelist of our day, in particular, will he be indebted for 
the fullest light on many vital subjects rarely described by the 
didactic pen, and which, indeed, lose their life under such 
treatment. Nor is this accidental. It is because these works 
contain individual portraits, — because they represent men in 
their domestic as well as their public relations, revealing 
motives and reasonings under prevailing habits of thought, 
and exhibiting them, not as statesmen, reformers, and heroes 
merely, but also in their manifold relations to every-day life, 
— that these works will one day be the inseparable compan- 
ions of historian and chronicler. 

How much light is thrown upon Oriental life by the short 
and graphic narratives that have come down to us ! Through 
Homer, we know much more of the popular life of Greece a thou- 
sand years before Christ, than at the culmination of Athenian 
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civilization. Did works similar to the Arabian Tales, or like 
My Novel, Pendennis, or Bleak House, form any portion of 
the gift of Athens to the world, how vast would be our in- 
crease of knowledge on subjects of the highest interest, which 
now must ever be entirely hidden, or which admit, at best, 
of uncertain conjecture ! It is only in those works that ap- 
proach, though at a great distance, the modern novel, — the 
comedies of Greece and Rome, and the Roman satires, — that 
we get any view whatever of the popular life. And so the 
most successful modern delineations of ancient life are not 
found in essays and books of reference, but rather in such 
works as The Last Days of Pompeii, The Roman Traitor, 
and Hypatia. So important is this source of knowledge 
deemed by the historian, that we see even the philosophic 
Hallam contending, that had we " a genuine English novel, 
— the mirror of actual life in the various ranks of society, — 
written under Elizabeth or under the Stuarts, we should 
have seen the social habits of our forefathers better than by 
all our other sources of that knowledge, — the plays, the let- 
ters, the traditions and anecdotes, the pictures or buildings of 
the time." 

A gallery of historical portraits, as brilliant and as truthful 
as those in Clarendon or Macaulay, exists in the magic pages 
of Scott. Indeed, there is scarcely a single important period 
of British history which is not reproduced in his novels better 
than anywhere else. The character of the gallant but unfor- 
tunate Prince Charles Edward, in Waverley ; of Claverhouse, 
in Old Mortality ; of the noted Highlander, in Rob Roy ; of the 
Duke of Argyle and Queen Caroline, in The Heart of Mid- 
Lothian ; of the personages and deeds of the stirring times of 
Richard the Lion-Heartcd, in Ivanhoe ; of the heroes of chiv- 
alry, in The Crusaders ; of the unhappy Mary Stuart, in The 
Abbot ; of Sussex, Raleigh, Leicester, and Queen Elizabeth, 
in Kenilworth ; of the court and age of the weak and pedan- 
tic James I., in The Fortunes of Nigel ; of society in the age 
of Charles II., in Peveril of the Peak ; of Oliver Cromwell, in 
Woodstock ; of the times of Louis XI. of Prance and Bur- 
gundy, in Quentin Durward ; and of Byzantine life, in Count 
Robert of Paris ; — these together afford beyond comparison 
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the noblest instance in all literature of the power of genius 
to make the past its own, to evoke its personages and events, 
and make them seem real and living. 

There is frequent occasion to remark, in the early history 
of the English mind, how little the writings of scholars, com- 
posed as they usually were in Latin, directly affected the popu- 
lar mind. It was from works which the learned generally de- 
spised that the first impulses to original thought were received, 
— from the romances composed, in prose or in verse, by per- 
sons who in a wandering life obtained an extensive knowledge 
of the manners and dispositions of the people. These works 
do not differ widely, either in matter or in form, from the 
chivalric romances of France. And yet, since feudalism and 
chivalry never had so firm a foothold in England as on the 
Continent, and since modifying influences, arising from the 
early development of the popular element, began sooner to 
operate there, literature sooner passed beyond the heroic and 
romantic development. From the time of Chaucer these 
works were addressed to all classes ; and although during the 
foreign and civil wars the unsettled state of society gave little 
opportunity or motive for the following out of complicated 
courses of action, and afforded room only for the general qual- 
ities of courage, strength, rough generosity, and rude gal- 
lantry, yet social order became quite early established ; so- 
ciety was made up of a great variety of elements quite well 
harmonized in their assimilation to the national life ; while, by 
reason of this superior social state, protection was given to the 
growth and culture of those refined and exalted sentiments 
which distinguish an advanced Christian civilization. 

The advent of Chaucer distinctly marks this epoch. Repre- 
senting as he did the reform party in religion, government, 
and language, Chaucer did more than any other writer, Wick- 
liffe not excepted, to give it impetus and stability. Chaucer 
is to be regarded as the first representative in our literature of 
the complete English character. Receiving and appropriating 
whatever of value he met with, he gave harmony and unity to 
all. Everything, Oriental, Italian, French, is made his own ; 
everything is English. It is his excellence, that, remaining 
thus faithful to the national character, he depicts his scenes 
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with the most perfect accuracy, and places hio personages be- 
fore us in such fulness and naturalness as we should expect 
from one who is describing and relating what his own eyes 
bave seen and his own ears heard. If Chaucer has exerted a 
less powerful influence upon the national mind than did Ho- 
mer upon Grecian culture, it is because England was less shut 
up within herself than Greece, and was less unwilling to accept, 
from any source, whatever had value for her. 

Two reasons may be assigned why narrative fiction was so 
little cultivated from Chaucer to Queen Anne. First, the na- 
tion was not sufficiently advanced in refinement, and had not 
sufficient leisure ; and secondly, as already suggested, the 
long-continued foreign and civil wars engrossed the attention 
and energies of the people. Narrative fiction, however earnest 
may be the feeling which produces it, is not the product of 
impulse and emergency. It requires deliberate purpose, con- 
secutive thought, and leisure. It reaches its end slowly, so 
that, even if the novelist were found who, in the midst of act- 
ual dangers, could deliberately compose an account of ficti- 
tious perils, the work could not produce an immediate result. 
In a more advanced state of society, when men have opportu- 
nity to read for the pleasure of so doing, and time afterward 
to reflect upon what they have read, pure fiction may become 
the medium of earnest thought and purpose, and be directly 
active in the amelioration of the social state. It is one of the 
most striking illustrations of the complex and always benefi- 
cent action of Christianity, that it raises up constantly such 
teacbers as Dickens, Kingsley, and Charlotte Bronte", to expose, 
if not always to suggest, a remedy for evils suffered by large 
classes of their fellow-beings ; — by children shivering, starv- 
ing, and dying in schools ; by those who toil and wear life out 
in mines and dens ; by innocent families ruined through whole 
generations by a complex and defective legal system ; by men, 
innocent and generous as the best of us, on the merest acci- 
dent of business separated from their families and immured 
through long years where neither the claims of creditors nor 
the cry of suffering and helpless dependents can avail. 

The Elizabethan age was not the time for this. The work 
of constitutional reform was not yet wrought. That age was 
41 * 
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but a resting-place wherein all of necessity paused, as by mu- 
tual consent, to recover breath, and to quicken their energies, 
and renew their strength for the yet more fearful and more 
glorious conflicts that were to come. Literature revived, but 
under the sterner aspects, the militant forms of an era of sol- 
emn thoughts, earnest purposes, and resolute determinations ; 
and when the strong hands that had held the reins of govern- 
ment relinquished them to the weak and nerveless grasp of 
the cultivated but irresolute James, the minds of men were 
too deeply engrossed in passing things, too deeply enshrouded 
in the awful shadows of coming events, to think of literature 
in its relations to intellectual pleasure. 

The Great Rebellion summoned all who could think or act 
from their business and their pleasure to the deliberations of 
the council and the labors of the field. Prayer, conference, 
and military preparation sternly precluded all leisure and all 
pastime on the Parliamentary side ; and, of necessity, only the 
same unwearied diligence could give the hope of success to 
the Royalists. And when at length the contest was decided, 
and Cromwell had established his despotism, the theatres were 
closed, and the pleasures of literary pursuits, and even of 
refined social life, were discouraged or forbidden. Yet Puri- 
tanism was foremost, on the restoration of peace, to begin a 
literary culture ; and the Pilgrim's Progress * expressed in 
imagery appropriate to the age the sentiments of the domi- 
nant class. 

Following the accession of Charles II. comes another stormy 
period, during which the liberties of England were established 
on a broad and secure foundation. In the intellectual revolu- 
tion which was now consummated were supplied the condi- 
tions for the ever-varied and often profound literature of the 
subsequent period ; and more especially for the improved 
growth of fiction. It was impossible that the conventional 
and exclusive tastes of the Restoration — themselves a natural 
reaction, even more than a foreign innovation — could be 
more than a transient mood ; for the people secured an extent 



* Pilgrim's Progress, though not published till 1678, derived, no doubt, its plan 
and imagery from the author's experiences when Puritanism was in the ascendant. 
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of power and consequence which not only brought the lower 
classes within notice of the highest, but which rendered it im- 
portant for the higher classes to maintain such a free commu- 
nication with all others as gave them an insight into each 
other's character, and cemented a common sympathy and at- 
tachment. The heroic but monotonous and insipid romances 
of the preceding period furnished models for the novelist of 
the Augustan age of English literatiire, even while Addison 
was amusing and refining the world, and down to the time 
of George I. These works cannot be said to have delineated 
existing manners. To do this was the office of the Spectator 
and kindred publications, which were at once symptoms and 
causes of a higher literary taste among those who had neither 
time nor motive to read more elaborate works. Through 
them the inhabitants of town and country became mutually 
acquainted, and began to sympathize, as never before, with 
each other's opinions and pursuits. Above all, they indicated 
the necessity, and led the way for completer pictures of life 
and manners. The revolution thus auspiciously begun be- 
came well defined in De Foe and Richardson ; and we ought 
justly to think of Addison and these last-named writers with 
the same esteem which we give to the creators of the romantic 
drama. 

What more can be said of Robinson Crusoe, than that we 
are wont to think of him as one of the real companions of early 
life, a character so home-like and so transparent that we do 
not conceive of it as an artistic creation. Herein lies the sig- 
nificance of the work, considered as an index of literary devel- 
opment. De Foe gave to his hero the standard elements of 
character in their ordinary degree and proportion. Crusoe 
does not possess genius, far-sightedness, or extraordinary tact. 
He is harassed by trifles ; and on the commonest occasions is 
as much at a loss for a simple expedient as nine tenths of us 
would be. He receives no supernatural or extraordinary aid. 
De Foe gratifies our curiosity through the medium of our 
faith ; but we always see on reflection that our irresistible be- 
lief arises from the narration of probable incidents. 

Richardson advanced still further. Aiming at probability 
as faithfully as did De Foe, he goes beyond him, to the creation 
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of character. He ever seeks to reach and to awaken and 
cultivate those sentiments and sympathies of our common 
nature which lead us to place value on whatever is human. 
In pathos, in the creation of objects that give the profoundest 
pain or pleasure, and in finding at the proper time the means 
of proffering to the heart the relief of expression and active 
sympathy, he has no superior among subsequent novelists. 
In Sir Charles Grandison lie portrays his ideal of humanity. 
Notwithstanding its length, its minute details, and its pedantry, 
let us give all worthy praise to a work which, in an age of 
universal laxity and rudeness, presented as the model of char- 
acter the Christian gentleman. Though far removed from us 
in point of time, and in a world entirely different from ours as 
regards social life, Richardson portrays men and women with 
whom we delight in sharing sentiments and passions common 
to all ages. However intimate, therefore, our acquaintance 
with our subsequent literature, we shall always return to 
Richardson with pleasure ; acknowledging that, although sub- 
sequent productions are often more artistic and compact, and 
though our more refined taste may not always commend his 
judgment in " unveiling scenes of vice the pure may never 
witness," yet his novels never pander to depraved tastes and 
evil passions. 

Would that as much could be said for his successors, and, 
in many respects, superiors, — Fielding, Smollett, and Sterne. 
Their cleverness we always admire ; but, while we commend 
in general their " truth to nature," we cannot help feeling 
that they are true to an unnatural nature. Byron called 
Fielding the prose Homer of human nature. He produced, 
we know, intelligently and upon theory. His conception of 
the novel corresponded to the opinion expressed in Byron's 
compliment. The value of his works, considered as pictures 
of actual life, is unquestionable ; but the impression which 
they leave of the prevalence of low sentiments and habits, 
of gross ignorance and its companion, gross vice, is far from 
flattering to our forefathers. 

The old question returns. It is incumbent on the novelist 
to " hold the mirror up to life " ; but if, in a degenerate age, 
he makes it merely the mirror of passing events, he must 
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forego the office of elevating, while he informs, the mind. If 
society does not present worthy characters and scenes, the 
novelist ought nevertheless to portray such characters. This 
he may and should do under the actual conditions of the age ; 
and, thus magnifying his office, he may become the teacher to 
his age of a higher purity than it exhibits, and lead forth the 
minds of his fellows from the degrading aspects of actual life, 
to the contemplation of eternal archetypes of beauty and truth. 
As well might the painter or sculptor go no further than the 
imitation of actual forms. It would be comparatively safe for 
him to do this, since he does not necessarily teach a moral 
lesson. But the novelist does and ever must teach a moral 
lesson. This loftier and only worthy conception of the nature 
and true office of their art it is which forever places such 
writers as Addison, Richardson, and Dickens above the Pield- 
ings, the Sternes, and, it must be said, the Thackerays, of 
English literature. Mr. Masson's comparative estimate is, we 
think, judicious. 

" It does seem to me," he says in summing up, " that both Fielding 
and Smollett — broader as they are than Richardson, more rich, more 
various, more interesting — did work more according to the method of 
sheer superficial observation, and the record of humors presented to 
their hand, and less according to the method of ideal development from 
within outward. Both Fielding and Smollett seem to me to have been 
men of true humor, of true heart and genius, who, having betaken 
themselves to story-writing, and making it their main object to be pop- 
ular and amusing, did not trouble themselves very severely with human 
nature in its depths and intricacies, but seized incidents, characters, and 
current beliefs, as they were presented in the actual whirl of British 
life of their time, revelling in comic plenty of all sorts, rather than 

caring for ideal unity or ultimate truth, and only now and then 

reaching the poetic, the general, the truly elemental If the life 

of that time, as it is presented in the pages of these writers, and in the 
pictures of Hogarth, seems such that we would rather remain where 

we are, yet we have other representations of life at the same 

period, in which, simply because they are poetically just, all seems happier 
and sweeter." 

These works, like Ben Jonson's social accounts, are authentic ; 
but " they are authentic after the historic method of art, which 
takes life in the particular " ; and Richardson's representations, 
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like Shakespeare's, " are truer still, more deeply and thoroughly 
true, because they are after the poetic method which takes life 
in the general and the invariable." 

Little need be said of Sterne. Mrs. Shandy, Dr. Slop, Poor 
Yorick, Corporal Trim, and My Uncle Toby, are names familiar 
to thousands who have never read of them ; for they are in- 
dividualizations of character familiar and lovable. There is, 
however, little in the aggregate effect of Sterne's writings to 
be commended. They are mirrors of his own character and 
life, and with all their truthfulness of fundamental conception 
they fail to enlist our purest sympathies. Purposeless as a 
whole, they are false and degrading in their details. We get 
sick of his " artistic sensibility," as Thackeray has happily ex- 
pressed it ; and while his description of an overtasked and 
broken-spirited donkey, and of a worn-out cart, which after a 
long and rough service stood decaying and neglected, almost 
extorts the tribute of an involuntary tear, we xitterly fail in 
the end to respect an author who could commiserate a brute, 
but had no manly sympathy for human hearts that he had de- 
liberately and most cruelly outraged. 

Would that we could place in contrast with Sterne the ge- 
nial Goldsmith, — that personification of the generous, self- 
forgetful Irish character, that beau ideal, in many important 
elements, of the artist-character. Ignorant of the world to 
the day of his death ; uncalculating and unselfish, though 
vain ; liberal to insanity, and so extravagantly tender that he 
would give his last guinea, borrowed to pay a pressing debt, to 
the first unworthy object; compounded, as Irving says, "of 
two natures, the one bright, the other blundering " ; yielding 
in his literary labors, even when most in need, to the impulses 
of his genius, and producing spontaneously for the mere pleas- 
ure it gave ; failing utterly in constructive ability ; — how 
dear is he to all who appreciate unaffected delicacy, grace, 
and humor ! 

Passing by the great body of our novelists — of whom Mas- 
son makes thirteen classes ! — let us glance a moment at Scott, 
and at the contemporary masters of the art. We recollect 
Scott's high tribute to Miss Edgeworth, in declaring that it 
was to her descriptive tales that he owed the idea of a series 
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of stories illustrative of the character and manners of his own 
people. In all the varied characters he portrays, he never 
fails to be true to fact and probability ; yet never fails per- 
fectly to identify himself with the characters he delineates. 
Judged by the laws of what Lord Kaimes would term the 
" ideal presence," their wonderful perfection is at once appar- 
ent. Exhibiting high inventive skill without violating proba- 
bility, they are neither tame nor extravagant, and are truthful 
without being prosaic. 

Mr. Masson, lecturing to an Edinburgh audience, gives us 
as the prevailing elements of Scott's genius his veneration for 
the past, and his Scotticism. In speaking of the influence of 
his works apart from their historical and national value, we 
should say that they are characterized by universality and 
healthfulness. In universality they rival the best creations of 
Fielding ; in healthfulness they are not surpassed by those of 
Goldsmith. Intelligible to all, they come home directly to all. 
Making no parade of moral lessons, they yet awaken and cul- 
tivate our richest moral sympathies. As a master of the hu- 
man heart, unquestionably we must, with Hugh Miller, deny 
to Scott a place in the rank which Shakespeare so transcen- 
dently adorns ; and yet his personages live, somehow, as dis- 
tinctly in the memory, and win their way almost as completely 
to the heart, as do the immortal characters of the great drama- 
tist. Mr. Masson is forced to leave this question unsettled. 
Speculatively, he finds no difficulty in assigning to Scott his 
relative place ; but in matter of actual effect, he is forced 
to conclusions which do not find their vindication in the 
acute analysis of Scott's genius which he has made. " In a 
more tragic and elevated order," he asks, " are not his Meg 
Merrilieses, his Rob Roys, his Redgauntlets, his Jeannie 
Deanses, as perfect creations as any in literature? These, 
and especially the homelier characters, are simply as well done 
as they possibly could be ; and in their conception and execu- 
tion I do not know that Scott is inferior to Shakespeare." 

We must pass by many novelists since Scott justly deserv- 
ing of notice,— prominent among whom stand the learned and 
versatile Bulwer, the womanly and earnest Charlotte Bronte, 
the humane but uncompromising Kingsley, the vivacious and 
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eccentric Eeade, and the pre-Raphaelite author of Adam Bede, 
— to speak of Dickens and Thackeray. 

These are representative men. To use terms very trite, but 
indispensable till better be found, these writers stand, respec- 
tively, for the Ideal and the Real ; and the estimate of their 
character and influence involves principles which underlie all 
departments of power-literature. 

What are the characteristics of these schools of art ? In the 
real the object is resemblance ; and although, as we have seen, 
every worthy product of this school contains the ideal element 
in greater or less degree, yet this as a subordinate purpose 
must always yield to the specific object which the artist pro- 
poses. In ideal art, on the other hand, though the scene be 
from nature, the object is not gained by producing a base 
imitation, but the model or scene only gives suggestions to the 
artist. He constantly goes beyond it ; and, taking the mind 
from the actual, he brings it into the field of " higher possi- 
bilities, wherein objects shall be more glorious, and modes of 
action more transcendent, than any we see, and yet all shall 
seem in nature." It is one of the germinal principles of 
Goethe's philosophy, that art is called art precisely because it 
is not nature ; and we think it clear, that, so far as moral 
purpose is involved, — and the writer can never forget this, — 
of two writers of equal powers and acquirements, the one will 
exert the widest, most permanent, and most healthful influ- 
ence, who is not content always to represent the world pre- 
cisely as it is, only with its mixture of good and evil, but who 
aims to develop, illustrate, and recommend a higher standard 
of thinking and living than that which actual life, taken in the 
average, presents. And because familiarity, as we have been 
long taught by the poet, is so far from breeding contempt for 
actual forms of vice and depravity, that men are often fatally 
indifferent to them even when their fearful results are before 
the eye, it becomes necessary for the moral teacher frequently 
to employ hyperboles in treating of them ; and, by the crea- 
tion of a more ambitious, sordid, or vicious character than 
the short experience of mortal life can develop, to exhibit 
their sad and awful consequences in colors not too vivid 
when we think of their history as it will be evolved through 
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remote ages to come. And so of the character and tendency 
of virtue. This is poetic justice, — "a justice," as De Quincey 
expresses it, " which differs from common forensic justice hy 
the degree in which it attains its object, — a justice that is 
more omnipotent over its ends, as dealing not with the re- 
fractory elements of earthly life, hut with elements of its own 
creation, and with materials flexible to its own purest pre- 
conceptions." 

Dickens possesses a fine poetic temperament, with mind 
loose, free, and rich in structure ; while Thackeray is to the 
last degree masculine in judgment, and of close and compact 
mental structure. Judging from these qualities, we should, 
at first thought, expect to find Dickens the less objective of the 
two, less frequently dealing with the established order of 
things ; while we should look to find in Thackeray a fearless, 
strong, and merciless assailer of venerable shams and tradi- 
tional wrongs and abuses. On the contrary, Dickens is, in 
certain directions, one of the most revolutionary writers of the 
age ; Thackeray one of the least aggressive. Dickens con- 
stantly passes beyond the province of the mere minister to 
intellectual pleasure, to exercise the functions of the social 
and moral critic ; at least that is the invariable tendency of 
his maturer works. It has sometimes been objected, that he 
does not strike till the wrong is practically removed. Such is 
not the estimate of the best English critics themselves. We 
quote but one : — 

" Following the dictation of a warm and generous heart, he has ren- 
dered, on various occasions, very zealous and important service to the 
cause of morality and benevolence ; and he has devoted himself to the 
task of exposing certain anomalies and abuses in the social arrange- 
ments of his nation, lying, as it would seem, quite snugly out of sight of 
official vigilance." 

Thackeray himself claims this for Dickens ; and there is not 
in all literature a more graceful, just, and unselfish tribute 
than that which he pays to his rival in the popular esteem, at 
the close of his delightful Lecture on Charity and Humor. 
Thackeray seems disposed to take the world very much as it 
presents itself. He is a satirist, but a satirist of men and 
women, rather than of the social arrangements and conven- 
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tions in which men and women intrench and associate them- 
selves. 

The explanation of this seeming anomaly lies, as we view 
it, in the character of the genius of these writers, and not in 
any mere individual quality or difference of education which 
characterizes them. It is precisely because Dickens is, gener- 
ally, an idealist, — precisely because Thackeray is, by impulse 
and law of genius, devoted to the real, — that they are so far 
apart as to the effects of their writings. The ideal always 
carries with it a rebuke and protest against the actual, in so 
far as this is partial and imperfect. We see how, the world 
over, impassioned, imaginative intellects have furnished the 
majority of reformers, both in doctrine and in life. The true 
reformer is always the poet, — the maker, the inventor; and 
the true poet must always be, by virtue of his genius, in posse, 
the radical man, the renovator. Is it not for ever an open 
question in which of the two, in his Life or in that clear mirror 
of his genius, the Table Talk, Luther is most the poet ? We 
need not mention names which are among the highest adorn- 
ments of English literature, — from Chaucer, working for the 
poor in the fourteenth century, to Gerald Massey and Whit- 
tier, working for the poor in the nineteenth, — nor seek for 
higher examples in the prophets and apostles who heralded or 
succeeded by Divine commission Him who always acted as 
the regenerator, and always spoke as the poet, — the creator. 
The ideals which human genius creates must be superior, al- 
ways in degree, and often in kind, to what the actual presents. 
This being recognized, we must take account, of course, of a 
writer's education and habits of observation and thought. 
Men who, like Dickens, have the poetic faculty associated with 
great insight into character and just powers of observation, 
cannot but bring what they see around them to the standard 
of their own conceptions ; and the consequence is, that their 
delineations, while they are true to human nature and proba- 
bility, become standing protests against defective and abnor- 
mal developments of character, and social and public insti- 
tutions. 

But we shall make a fatal mistake if, on account of these 
marked differences in the genius and methods — and, we can- 
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not doubt, the ultimate influences — of these men, we exalt 
either at the expense of the other. Fortunately, it is true in 
art, as in religion and in all possible spheres of active duty, 
that there may be " diversities of gifts, but one spirit." For- 
tunately, we may, every one, without risk of interference, 
while we despise not the humblest gifts, covet earnestly the 
best ; assured that, under a higher than human wisdom and 
guidance, we are all working sublimely toward one supreme 
end. The world has seen but one complete character. The 
rest of us are but parts ; halves, at the best. Reciprocity 
is the law of the social structure, the law under which all 
characters, all relations, and all duties are harmonized and 
co-operate. As the primary colors, which, indiscriminately 
mingled, give an unpleasing effect, when arranged accord- 
ing to their complementary law, relieve one another, and 
blend harmoniously ; so do the characters, relations, and du- 
ties of life. Or, as supplementary arcs, they go to form per- 
fect circles. Filial and parental love imply and conditionate 
each other. Fraternal affection is the half of a charmed cir- 
cle, nor can the other half be wanting. Patriotism is possible 
only when nation and government subserve the citizen's high- 
est good. The best affections, the purest and most enduring 
passions of the heart, seek each other ; and their representa- 
tives go arm in arm through all the walks of life, share com- 
mon joys, and bear mutual burdens. And so, in art, the ideal 
gives inspiration and motive to the real ; and receives, in turn, 
prudent guidance. Dickens does good in one way ; Thackeray 
in another. Mr. Masson, speaking of the publication of their 
works, fancifully compares them to the stars Castor and Pol- 
lux, which, to quote the old poet, 

" visit this ethereal sky, 
And live alternate, and alternate die." 

Rather let us find worthy symbol of their mission in those 
double stars which, sun moving around sun, take their joint 
path through the heavens, illuminating without marring each 
other's beauty, and together gracing the celestial firmament. 



